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____ Memorabilia. 


HERE have been ‘and are good critics in 

our time who have a temper more 
admirable than some great critics before 
them. They are as learned (or more 
learned), as urbane (or more urbane), and 
they are generous and just: the one because 
the other. Their type is R. W. Chambers, 
as the type of the others is Arnold. They 
are acute and they are patient. They have 
no other axe to grind than our understand- 
ing, which they would bring to a keen edge. 
Their invitation is, “Come, see a man ”"— 
Langland, More, Byron, and now Pope. 
(‘The Moral Poetry of Pope.’ By Geoffrey 
Tillotson. Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 2s.) 
Their manners are perfect; no one of them 
pokes fun at his author, or boxes his ears, 
or defends him quarrelsomely. Professor 
Tillotson demurs to Leslie Stephen and 
Johnson. They write with quiet humour, 
because justice is a matter of delicacy. And 


justice is all-embracing. Lightly and in his | t 
re — ‘ moral temper existing in English words: 


stride, Professor Tillotson does justice to 
Dryden (by quoting him), to Byron, to 
Newman (with a mere mention of Kingsley, 
Newman’s honesty is vindicated along with 
Pope’s). | Byron’s and Ruskin’s overpraise 
of Pope’s is diluted, but it is quoted because 
Professor Tillotson sympathises with it: it 
includes the truth. 

Writing an appreciation of satire Pro- 
fessor Tillotson: satirises nobody except 
only—very gently—some of us. 

.. if these mentors persist in neglecting the 
poetry through persisting in not liking its author, 
it rather looks as if they are interested more in 


literary gossip than in literature, or that they fear 
that the poetry may “shock them with its truth,” 





him before they know his writings well would under- 
take to know them better, they would probably find 
that Pope wore down their opposition if only be- 
cause he spoke his lovely morality so disarmingly 
often. 

Professor Tillotson calls it “ lovely 
morality” late in his lecture after having 
quite early in it quoted six lines which he 
will return to twice; and a little before he 
quotes Leslie Stephen who found the 
morality commonplace, obvious and stale. 
And after he has quoted in a footnote 
Newman’s very temperate recommendation 
of Pope, he says: 

. . . it is only in the sermons of Newman that I 
hear again words like those I have already quoted. 

But we must take a hint from the lecture 
itself. Pope’s scheme is only important to 
the literary critic in so far as it is made into 
poetry.” That it is made into poetry the 
lecturer affirms thus: 

it is as if Virgil and Milton, Marvell, Keats and 


Tennyson had collaborated with Horace, and 
Dryden and Swift. 


Of his “two small instances * we take one: 
Narcissus, prais’d with all a Parson’s pow’r, 
k'd a white lily sunk beneath a ww’. 
Where the second line is pure Tennyson (or 
pure Patmore: compare 
She came, and seem’d a morning rose 
When ruffling rain has paled its blush.) 
and a verse-letter to Martha Blount is pure 
spirit of Cowper. 
Of Pope’s “ lovely morality” let us take 
from’ Ruskin two lines which, he says 


. so far as I know, are the most complete, 
the most concise, and the most lofty expression of 


Never elated, while one man’s depress’d ; 
Never dejected, while another’s bless’d. 


R. MALCOLM LETTs gratifies us with the 
news that ‘N. and Q.’ has been quoted 
in the Chancery Court. In the case of Par- 
rott, Cox and Parrott 1946, 1 Cl. at p. 186, 
Mr. Justice Vaisey, dealing with the manner 
in which a Christian name can be changed, 
and after citing some early authorities, 
adds: ‘“ Cases in which the precedent has 
been followed are mentioned in Phillimore, 
and there are records of others in * Notes 
and Queries,’ 4th Series, 6, 17, and 7th 
Series, 2, 77.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART TO JOHN 
WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 90, 115, 161, 180, 210, 232.) 


Aug 5. 1850 


. . . On Wednesday I start for the Rhine in 
company with Jem Hope & think we shall bring 
Charlotte hither in at most 3 weeks... have 
sent 6 or 7 sheets to press & I believe all the other 
articles are very nearly in order fr press— excepting 
yours, whatever they may be— as to which (either 
their number or their topics) I am well content to 
leave all to you. .. 

Aug 23. 50 

I am here again having brought home Charlotte 
much improved in health & also found some little 
comfort in respect to her brother. She has gone 
today to Scotland whither I shall follow as soon as 
Q. R. permits and that is really all done except what 
depends on you... 


Aug 26. 1850 

I return Lord Stanley’s most gloomy letter. . . 
Lord S. does put an extinguisher on domestic 
politicks fr the present— but I must say I am glad 
he has so large & solemn a view of them & hope 
to have the subject treated very seriously at Xmas... 


I am truly grieved that your adamant shd have | 


been shaken however slightly— but quite go w the 
lady [Mrs. Croker] & the doctor in preaching 
repose. . . 

The last sentence quoted refers to Croker’s 

spells of dizziness: an affliction frequently 
mentioned in letters after this date. His 
“adamant” has in truth been remarkable, 
for in the correspondence dating from 1819 
to 1850 there have been few, if any, refer- 
ences to Croker’s physical ailments. A long 
letter of 2 Sept. 1850, deals with Henry 
Brougham’s sensitiveness. Two brief ex- 
cerpts will suffice: 
. .. H. B. can’t have read Hanna [the Reverend 
W. Hanna’s Memoirs Of the Life and Writing of 
Thomas Chalmers}|— 1 doubt if he reads anything. 
But most surely I never meant to wound H B— & 
am most sorry he has so taken the matter... 
Meanwhile take care of yourself & don’t work. Get 
well & and you can soon make up. . 


Sept 3. 50 


_There is a total want of new books in the |i 
kind at all worthy of note— at least I can ate 
hand on none but I send yr note to Murray who 
may suggest something. 

_ Wordsworth’s posthumous poem [The Prelude] 
is heavy & weak to my.fancy. Taylor’s new Play 
[The Virgin Widow] trash. 

It was noticing the allusion to [Richard] Whately 
[Archbishop of Dublin] in the preface to Judas?l 
that made me send it to you & I still think you 
might do good service by & bye by shewing up a 
little the demerits of that prelate as a doctrinal 
disturber. I suspect you have no notion of the 
extent of our rationalistic literature. All our news- 
papers almost are in that boat. Coleridge's post- 
humous book22 against the inspiration of the Bible— 
Arnolds works— but especially the Archbishop's 
have given countenance & vogue to the impudence 
of the Straussified underscrubs. Here is Mr [John] 
Chapman— in the Jate paper on Condorcet25 | gave 
a sketch of one of his recent books— I have since 
got 3 or 4 more, as well written & some /earned, 
more or less in the same vein & [William] Pickering 
also issues a sort of Library of Philosophy & Bio- 
graphy quite in harmony. The poets of [Richard H] 
Horne’s & [Sir John] Bowring’s school— puffed as 
real geniuses by the Examiner & even by the 
Ed[in]b[urgh] :eview— are all of the same tendency 
& the only new novel that has been talked of, 
Alton Locke, follows the cue. You were always 
reluctant to touch these people, fr fear of making 
them better known— but known and read they are 
& gradually poisoning the mechanical classes & also 
the rising generation of the upper classes. I beg 
you to think of these matters by & bye— not at 
present— depend on it the only principle we have 
to look to fr social safety is deliberately made the 
object of attack— it is religion that the whole of 
the movement aims at in the first place. : 

PS. If H. B. meant to send a paper fr this N°, 
why not say so sooner? He really treats us very 
coolly. Why shd he suppose that 1 must have 2 
sheets or one sheet at his disposal at this time of 
day? Then what he does send is never done w any 
sort of care or finish— merely some evacuation oi 
his personal spleen currente calamo. 


28 Sept. 50 

. . . L never believe in a No til! I see it boarded— 
but I trust this one is fairly out of our hands now 
& that Murray has his lists in such state as to 
publish on Wednesday as he advertises. When you 
get the No tell me what you think of it. 
Octr 24. 1850 

I have been stationary & silent because I had not 
spirits fr movement or pleasant topics fr writing. 
It is very wise to see [Dr. John Forbes] Watson & 
I wish you cd have seen Dr. [Richard] Bright too 
but I suspect it is all stomach & digestion in yr 





I also had lately a very absurd letter frm HB 
urging praise of 2 silly books in which HB is 
puffed— one by Baillie Cochrane on Young Italy 
fsee Quarterly Review, 87, 533-556|— the other on 
Germania by his protegeé Miss Stewart now become 
Baroness Blaze de Bury— She has made a reputation 
at Paris by 2 scandalous novels to which he alludeth 
not! 





case— that you are paying for years of little bodily 


21 * Judas Iscariot,’ a miracle play in two acts, by 
R. H. Horne, London 8. 

22 ‘ Hints toward a Formation of a more compre 
hensive Theory of Life,’ S. T. Coleridge, 1848. 
| 23 * The Purpose of Existence popularly con- 
| sidered,’ London 1850. See Quarterly Review, 8), 
| 35-36. 
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exercise. How easy to preach!— I am as bad as 
can have been in that respect. . . 

[ have not seen J{ohn]. Mfurray]. for an age & 
don’t believe he is yet settled in town. The rail 
gems to keep all the world mad. Nobody but 
ou & I can stay in a corner. Not even Hfenry] 

rougham] who so feelingly expatiates on constant 
public locomotion. . . 


Noy, 11. 1850 


... If you have read Southeys Life24 you will 
understand how difficult I shd find it to review it 
or get it reviewed in Q. R. It wd require the 
brother-dissecting firmness of Joseph Hume. As to 
all domestic relations he was most admirable— but 
his opinions on religion & politicks are a mysterious 
uestion. I had always presumed that the French 

evolution in its progress converted him frm _ his 
republicanism— but it certainly did not. He often 
says he is to clear up all in an Autobiography but 
it does not reach below early youth— & one 1s left 
to explain God knows how the apparently uncaused 
transition from the sneerer at Geo III in 1811 to 
the author of The Vision of Judgment in 1821. 
The only thing one can decently suppose is the 
influence of the Peninsular war & Whig opposition 
to it— but I fear the ruling motive was resentment 
of the criticism of Jeffrey on the Laureate’s own 

Eheu! Very shortly ere the Q. R. began 
end to write fr the Edin’ in case (its politicks 
remaining as they were) Mr. Jeffrey shd cease to 
edit it. Compare this w his high tone to Scott 
when endeavouring to enlist him under Jeffrey, much 
about the same time, and you will feel my pinch. 

Then as to religion— Southey says in one letter 
that he had fixed his opinions by 1914— aetat 40— 
but he had begun his book of the Church in 1811 
and down to his very closing years per contra he 
never cd sign the 39 articles— this he repeatedly 
states & on that ground rejected a Professorship [at 
Durham University] within I think 2 years of his 
oblivion, 

Another delicate point— I suspect frm some 
expressions & pun that he was disappointed 
at not being pres (or even invited as far as 
appears) to succeed Gifford in the Q. R 

The son is a donkey— but cunning. In the list 
of his fathers articles fr Q R he omits the last 
= one that he wrote— on Cornlaws [51, 228-83] 
Dect 1834. Now he cd not have failed to see much 
in the MS letters about that article— & moreover 
it is gy Age of in 2 lives of Ebenfezer] 
Elliot{t}— use as you may perhaps remember 
Southey began his art. w 20 pages of puffs on 
Elliot[t]s Cornlaw rhymes which were struck out to 
his extreme displeasure— so much so that he with- 
drew frm Q R for some 2 or 3 years & the Elliottites 
exult now in reprinting the puffs & abusing the 
narrow minded editor of Q R_ &c &c. But again, 
it was immediately after the Corn Law paper that 
Peel offered Southey a baronetcy [Jany 1835]. And 
now it seems that young Southey asked for an 
interview w Peel about publishing their baronetcy 
& pension letters & that the meeting was fixed for 
the day of Peel’s death. I therefore must sus 
that the young gentn was willing to ignore Cornlaws 








%*The Life and Correspondence of Robert 
Southey,’ ed. by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, 
Quarterly Review, December 1850, 88, 197-246. 





in hopes of conciliating patron Peel. 

Southey lived by the Q R fr more than 20 years— 
at least he got by it 2 thirds of what he had to 
live on— and yet in all these 6 volumes there is 
not one word of a friendly tone about either Murray 
Gifford or anyone connected w the review nor 
hardly a favble allusion to it, except his own articles. 

Down to the end he continued all his original 
spleen agst Pitt— he calls him in 1808 a babbler 
in 1821 he omits him frm his Vision when he deifies 
Washington— & as late as 1827 at the split says 
no g can arise as long as the English calendar 
keeps its St. Fox & St. Pitt. 1 wonder if there had 
been some private matter of old date to account for 
this anti-Pitt rancour. Castlereagh of course is first 
& last grossly vituperated nor does Canning fare 
much better. p 

I doubt not many pungencies as to Peel are 
(properly enough) omitted & ditto as to the Duke 
[of Wellington : ‘ i 

But in short Southey worshipped & believed in 
Southey. 


In the remaining letters, “the Popery 
Question ” is the most important topic dis- 
cussed; but here a brief excerpt from a mis- 
sive of 26 Nov. 1850, will suffice: 


Punch’s artist Doyle (the man of the most 
originality in the line— witness manners & customs 
of the English &c &c) was informed by order of 
the Card[ina]l [Wiseman] that if he continued to 
work for the antipapal Punch he wd be excommuni- " 
cated. A meeting was held & a majority of share- 
holders voted for war to the knife (woodcutting 
knife) agst Rome & Doyle resigned. A t loss 
to Punch & Judy & to us unless Doyle finds another 
vehicle for his phantasies. This is Murrays news— 
but there was no Doyle in last No of Punch. 


Two more brief excerpts may conclude 
this survey: 


Decr 28. 1850 

I am sorry to be told that you still feel uneasy 
about yourself & the more because I fear you have 
been overworking— but as to that we shall soon 
reach a pause now. Pray abridge— I do not know 
how I shall pack my trunk fi.e., the Quarterly 
Review] & ge 7 Mfurray]. is now very crusty 
about overbulk. Recol that I made arrangements 
at first under a strong impression that there wd be 
at most a brief article from you— & sheets gone 
pd press can’t be recalled! am worried out of 
ae 
Decr 31. 1850 

. . . May 1851 be gracious to you & yours! 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 


CHAUCER AND MATHEOLUS. 


(CHAUCER'S knowledge of the Lamenta- 

tions of Matheolus cannot be demon- 
strated,for lack of evidence more substantial 
than verbal resemblances, though this curi- 
ous document in the anti-feminist tradition 


‘embraces three-fourths of the polemical 
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matter of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 
Clearly, Mahieu le Bigame and Chaucer 
studied independently Epistola Adversus 
Jovinianum, Le Roman de la Rose, and 
other Latin and vernacular attacks on 
women, as editors have shown.! Whether 
the Lamentations, composed about 1290, 
was even known in England during the four- 
teenth century has not been determined, 
though one of the several manuscripts of a 
French translation—Le Livre de Lamenta- 
tions of Jehan le Fevre—belonged in 1526 to 
George Boleyn, brother of the queen.2 The 
fact that the Latin original has been pre- 
served only in a University of Utrecht Lib- 
rary manuscript> favours the supposition 
that the work, if known in any form, was 
read in Le Févre’s popular version, which 
was set down in 1371-2.4 No one, hereto- 
fore, has pointed out a number of discussions 
in the Prologue, for which parallel passages 





1 Vide F. N. Robinson (ed.), ‘The Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer ’ (New York, c. 1933), 
pp. 801-7 passim, J. M. Manley (ed.), ‘ Canterbury 

ales ’ (New York, c. 1928), pp. 574-8 passim. 

2 Matheolus, Les Lamentations, ed. A. G. van 
Hamel (Paris, 1892-1905), II, xxxvi f. 

3 Ibid., I, i. 

4 Ibid., 11, clxxxii. 


Why sholde men elles in hir bookes sette 
That man shal yelde to his wyf hire dette? 
(Il, 129-30) 


Myn housbonde shal it have bothe eve and 
morwe, 

Whan that hym list come forth and paye his 
dette. 

An housbonde I wol have, I wol nat lette, 

Which shal be bothe my dettour and my 
thral, 

And have his tribulacion withal 

Upon his flessh, whil that I am his wyf. (Il. 
152-7). 

The thre were goode men, and riche, and 
olde; 

Unnethe myghte they the statut holde 

In which that they were bounden unto me. 

Ye woot wel what I meene of this, pardee! 

As help me God, I laughe whan I thynke 

How pitously a-nyght I made hem swynke! 
(Il. 197-202). 








are found in the Lamentations alone. 

The Wife of Bath assumes the role of the 
wise and monkish counsellor when the Par- 
doner seeks advice. As if forgetting her 
part as the aggrieved widow attacking 
church restrictions on marriage, she promises 
the inebriated seller of indulgences another 
“tonne... [that] . . . shal savoure wors 
than ale,”? a full account, indeed, of the 
tribulations endured by the husband in mar- 
riage. The Wife’s humorous, if indelicate, 
comments on the question of the marital 
“dette ” reveal an interesting correspondence 
with the reactions of Matheolus to the iden- 
tical situation®: 


5 WBP, ll. 170-1. | Passages from Chaucer are 
taken from Robinson’s edition, those from Matheo- 
lus and Jehan le Févre out of the first volume of 
van Hamel’s edition. 

6 For convenience, the Wife’s Prologue has been 
placed in the left-hand column, Le Févre’s trans- 
lation in the right, and the Latin of Matheolus in 
a footnote. Si fuerit juvenis mulier, tu forte senex 
sis,| Ne capias illam, genibus tibi supplico flexis.| 
Debita conjugii petit illa, libidine plena,| Sed quid 
ei solvat penitus vacuata crumena | Non habet, 
obque tuum nisum tibi subtrahet illa| Sensus et 
vires tibi deficiente cavilla. (ll. 2073-8). Allegat 
enim Petra pro se | Jus, quod si nequeat inopis 
rugosa crumena | Solvere, pro noxa statuatur coi- 
pore pena. (Il. 582-4). 


Se la femme est en sa jeunesce, 

Et tu soyes pres de vieillesce, 

Je te pri a genouls ployés, 

Que ne soyes si desvoyés 

Que tu espouses jouvencelle; 

Se tu la prens, ce sera celle 

Qui demandera le paage 

De la debte du mariage, 

Et sera de luxure plaine, 

Et tu n’avras lors nerf ne vaine 

Qui tende; et ne soit nuls qui cuide 
Qu’en puist payer de bourse vuide. 
Se tu n’as de quoy satisfaire, 

Les deux yeulx te voulroit hors traire. 
Et se tu du faire t’esforces, 

Tu perdras temps et sens et forces 
Et trouveras finance vile, 

Puis que te fauldra la cheville. (II. 3277-94). 


Ma femme veult, et je ne puis, 

Ses drois requiert souvent depuis, 

Que je luy refus a payer; 

Je fais le sourt pour delayer; 

Elle tence en pleine audience, 

Et je vueil par impacience 

Tout laissier; elle le refuse; (I. 1337-43). 
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And al was fals, but that I took witnesse 

On Janekyn, and on my nece also. 

0 Lord! the peyne I dide hem and the wo, 
Ful giltelees, by Goddes sweete pyne! 

For as an hors I koude byte and whyne. 

| koude pleyne, and yit was in the gilt, 

Or elles often tyme hadde I been spilt. 
Whoso that first to mille comth, first grynt; 
| pleyned first, so Was oure werre ystynt. 
They were ful glade to excuse hem blyve 
Of thyng of which they nevere agilte hir 
lyve. (Il. 382-92). 


Yet was I nevere withouten purveiance 

Of mariage, n’of othere thynges eek. 

|holde a mouses herte nat worth a leek 

That hath but oon hole for to sterte to, 
And if that faille, thanne is al ydo. (Il. 570-4). 


Whan that my fourthe housbonde was on 
beere, 

I weep algate, and made sory cheere, 

As wyves mooten, for it is usage, 

And with my coverchief covered my visage. 
But for that I was purveyed of a make, 
| wepte but smal, and that I undertake. (Il. 

587-92). 


What sholde 1 seye? but, at the monthes 
ende, 
This joly clerk, Jankyn, that was so hende, 


. me with greet solempnytee; (II. 
27-9), 


Matheolus agrees with the Wife of Bath that the best strategy for avoiding accusa- 
tions is attack initiated before the husband has had time to bring charges:? 


Afin que la riote meuve, 

La femme faint que elle treuve 

Son mari pris en avoutire; 

Encontre luy content ou tire, 

Ou fiert l'enfant, afin qu’il braye, 

Et n’a talent que le repaye; 

Tant par est felonesse wivre. (II. 77-83). 


Sil advient que Il’homme se taise, 

La femme luy imposera 

Que mauvais avoutre sera, 

Et luy fera souffrir ahan, 

Posé qu'il fust un saint Jehan (II. 1080-4). 


Brief, toutes sont teles trouvées. 

Mais quant ne sont prises prouvées, 

Ja leurs maris rien n’en scavront, 
Tousjours droit pour elles avront; 

Posé que bien soyent veiies, 

Faingnent les choses non sceiies; 

Trop bien se scevent excuser 

Et leurs maris faire muser. (II. 1099-1106). 


An interesting correspondence exists between the Wife’s statement of her customary 
practice with respect to deceased husbands and that set forth by Matheolus:® 


Ja soit que femme par dehors 

Pleure de son mari le corps, 

Par dedens s’esjoist et chante, 

Et de nouveau mari se vante, 

Quant de noirs draps porte l’enseigne. (II. 
597-601). 


Quant le mari gist en la biere, 

La femme et avant et arriere 

Pense tousjours en son courage 

De ravoir autre a mariage. 

C’est coustume, quant elle pleure; 

Apres troisjours n’attent que |l’eure. (II. 847- 
52). 





Ipsi. (11. 686-8). 

alter, (II, 1045-6). 
Nam licet exterius 

exemplum precedens de miuliere | 


mos est mulierum. (Il. 953-5) 





7 Ut moveat litem, nuper cum pelice captum | Sponsum fingit; item pueros ferit; est nichil aptum | 
Si vir enim taceat, dicet muilerquod adulter| Est, quamvis ille meritis Baptista sit 


loret moriente marito, | Concinit interius alio consorte petito,] Quod probat 
Suspendentevirum. j tro 1 
uxor lacrimando | Cogitat ante, retro, cui nubere,qumodo, quando | Post spatium tridui poterit; 


(ll. 862-5). Dum jacet in feretro conjunx, 
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The disposition of the property of newly married widows is similar in both works: 
the estate :9 


the second husband will squander 


And to hym yaf I al the lond and fee 
That evere was me yeven therbifore. 


But afterward repented me ful soore; (Il. 630- Et tant de marier se haste 


2). 


Tulane University. 





THE NOBLE SAVAGE IN MARY 
SHELLEY’S ‘ FRANKENSTEIN.’ 


THE estimate of Mary Shelley’s ‘ Franken- 

stein ’ familiar to us from literary hand- 
books and popular impression emphasizes its 
macabre and pseudo-scientific sensational- 
ism: properly enough, so far as either its 
primary conception or realized qualities are 
concerned. But it has the effect of obscuring 
from notice certain secondary aspects of the 
work which did, after all, figure in its his- 
tory and weigh with its contemporary audi- 
ence, and which must, therefore, be taken 
into consideration before either the book or 
the young mind that composed it has been 
properly assayed. One such ‘minor strain, 
not too well recognised in criticism, is a thin 
vein of social speculation: a sterotyped, 
irrelevant, and apparently automatic repeti- 
tion of the lessons of that school of liberal 
thought which was then termed “ philosophi- 
cal.” 

In the work of Godwin’s daughter and 
Shelley’s bride, some reflection of contem- 
porary social radicalism—crude, second- 
hand, very earnest, already a little out of 
date—occurs almost as a matter of course; 
what deserves comment is just that this ele- 
ment entered the author’s notion of her plot 
so late and remained so decidedly an alien in 
it; for it governs the story only temporarily 
and, so to speak, extraneously, and confuses 
as much as it promotes the development of 
the character of the central figure, the mon- 
ster itself. Where one might have expected, 
from Mary’s character, that it would prove a 
main motif of the narrative, it is actually 
both detrimental thereto and ill-assimilated, 
and must be discarded altogether before the 
story can advance to its principal effect. 

For, throughout a considerable part of the 
book—roughly speaking, the first half of the 
middle section, beginning with chapter xi— 


the monster is so far from being the moral 








Un a mari en prendera 
Qui ses drois bien lui gardera; 


Qu’elle en prent un qui tout li gaste, 
Ses biens despent et dilapide; (II. 867-71), 


ARTHUR K. Moore. 


horror he presently becomes that it is hardly 
credible he should ever be guilty of wanton 
brutality at all. (The transformation, by 
the way, is effected most abruptly, without 
even the degree of psychological consistency 
appropriate to fantasy; two violent rebuffs 
and an astonishingly rigid logicality of 
temperament turn the monster from his 
lonely and contemplative benevolence to a 
course of harsh, melodramatic vengeful- 
ness.) Rather, in the solitary student of 
Volney, musing on the pageant of human 
history, or on the contrast between man’s 
accomplishments and his failures—‘* Was 
man, indeed, at once so powerful, so vir. 
tuous and magnificent, yet so vicious and 
base?”—it is not hard to recognise that 
gentle lay-figure of late eighteenth century 
social criticism, the “ natural man,” bring- 
ing his innocence into forceful and over- 
simplified contrast with the complexities 
and contradictions of our civilisation. Or, 
more precisely, may we not see in him 
(because of his strange origin and untutored 
state) something approximating to that 
variation of the general “child of nature” 
pattern to which Professor Fairchild has 
attached the name of Noble Savage? Like 
the savage, the monster approaches our 
society as an outsider, tests it by natural 
impulse and unsophisticated reason, and 
responds to it with a mixture of bewilder- 
ment and dismay. 

Now, this aspect of the monster’s charac 
ter is basically unnecessary to the horror- 
plot; he need not pass by this road to fero 
city and misery. (There might, for instance, 
as easily have been an original moral flaw 
in his constitution, paralleling the physical 
one; he might, as in the vulgar imagination, 
have been created bestial.) Indeed, the 
more this phase of his development is dwelt 





9 Mox capit unum, | Non opportunum, sed quibona dilapidabit, . . . 


(Il. 961-2) 
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upon, the less consistent with the later 
stages does it appear. Nor is his experience 
as a Noble Savage too closely integrated 
into the story; it is connected rather arbi- 
trarily to his education in language, but the 
social reflections, as well as the narrative 
which is their more immediate occasion, 
are pure interpolation, and lead to nothing. 
This is a real flaw in the story, felt by the 
reader as expectation disappointed; the 
author fails to make use of all her specula- 
tive preparation. When, for instance, the 
monster is hurt—brutally attacked—by 
those he trusted, it is because of their 
human ignorance and natural terror, not 
society’s injustice; so that his radical obser- 
vations are irrelevant to his own fate. 
Before long, indeed, the author is able to 
forget that the monster was ever a “ natural 
man” (and consequently gentle and just by 
inclination) at all, without apparent loss to 
the dramatic values of the story. Every- 
thing points to the whole idea’s having been 
an afterthought, arising, perhaps, before the 
full detail of the book had been worked out, 
but well after the general mood and drift 
and structure of the plot had been decided. 
The chance for it was offered by the story, 
and Mary Shelley could not decline it, but it 
was not an essential part of her idea, and 
could only be fitted in as a disproportioned 
and almost pointless interpolation. 

The temptation seems to have been 
offered by the problem of the monster’s 
intellectual development. The effort to 
make her creature psychologically credible 
must have troubled Mrs. Shelley most in 
his early days. | What the difficulty was 
appears as one writes of it; how is one to 
speak of the “ youth,” the “ childhood,” of 
a being that appeared upon the earth full- 
grown, and yet how else is one to speak of 
his period of elementary ignorance and 
basic learning? The author cannot allow 
him the normal protracted human infancy 
and gradual education, for the plot demands 
that he escape from his creator and fend 
for himself at once; yet both plot and prob- 
ability demand that he escape unformed, 
that he be confused and ignorant in the 
world into which he has blundered. As a 
result, the author bestows upon him a 
curious apprenticeship (to call it that), an 
amalgam of two quite different rates of 
development; for he is at the same time both 
child and man, and learns alternately like 





each. Thus he can walk and clothe him- 
self from the moment of his creation, yet, 
infant-like, has trouble for a long while in 
separating the effects of the various senses; 
he learns the use of fire (by strict inductive 
reasoning!) in a few minutes, yet it is years 
before he can teach himself to speak or 
read. For the most part, however, his story 
is that of an adult in the state of nature, 
with faculties full-grown but almost literally 
without experience, and therefore making 
the acquaintance of the most primitive 
social facts by toilsome and unguided indivi- 
dual endeavour. If one distinguishes the 
difficulties (possible to an adult) of ignor- 
ance from those (peculiar to a child) of 
incapacity, there is really only a single effort 
to make him behave like one new-born— 
the confusion of the senses; thereafter he is 
a full-grown and decidedly intelligent but 
extraordinarily inexperienced man. 

Now this comes close to being a descrip- 
tion of the Noble Savage: an adult, but an 
alien to our world. If at this point (that 
is, chapters xi through xv) he differs mark- 
edly from the average of the type, it is only 
in being not an average but an extreme; the 
actual savage has his own commendable if 
elementary civilisation that he can compare 
with ours, but Frankenstein’s monster has 
only the impulses of his nature—which are, 
to start with, absolutely good. But this 
mixture of innocence with ignorance was 
the very point to be exhibited by the Noble 
Savage or the “natural man ”—“ man as 
he is not *—both forms familiar to tedious- 
ness in the literature upon which early 
nineteenth century ingenuous radicalism fed 
its mind. So that, having brought her mon- 
ster, untutored and uncorrupted, into the 
wilderness, there to spy upon and so study 
civilised ways (all of which was demanded 
anyhow by the plot), Mrs. Shelley would 
have found it hard,not to fall into what 
must have been a very familiar habit of 
thought. She must surely have recognised 
that she was straying from the plotted path, 
whether she identified the new influence or 
not; but she was trying to write a full-length 
novel on the basis of a rather slim idea, and 
in those days interpolation was not yet a 
sin. So, not deliberately and yet not unwill- 
ingly, she permitted the assimilation of her 
story and her creature into the well-worn 
patterns they had skirted; none the less 
gratefully, perhaps, because they gave the 
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young rebel an opportunity to utter a little 
of what was seething in her environment— 
the Shelley atmosphere, crossed by Byron’s 
sulphureous trail—and in her own eager 
mind. 

But if the temptation was strong enough 
to attract her into a rather long and some- 
what incongruous philosophical digression, 
it was still subsidiary to her initial impulse. 
If Godwn’s daughter could not help philo- 
sophising, Shelley’s wife knew also the eerie 
charms of the morbid; the occult, the 
scientifically bizarre. Her first purpose, 
which was melodrama, stood. Therefore 
the alien figure appears in the novel only 
momentarily—so long as, with a little 
effort, the plot accommodates itself to him; 
when he really threatens to interfere with 
it, he is abandoned. But if he never dom- 
inates the story, he does figure in it, and 
should be reckoned with. However relent- 
lessly the first lurid vision is finally pursued 
to its end, the familiar lineaments of the 
Noble Savage, the child of nature, did come 
for a little while to be visible in Franken- 
stein’s impious creation; however sharply 
his hideous features and terrible career 
may have distinguished him from the brood- 
ing islander or haughty Indian sachem, the 
central theme, the uncongeniality of our 
actual world with a certain ideal and touch- 
ingly beautiful simplicity, served to asso- 
ciate his history, in some degree, with 
theirs, and so attract him temporarily into 
their form. 

MILTON MILLHAUSER. 

The City College, New York City. 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES. 


JOHN Bampton (1690-1751), Prebendary of 

Salisbury, left his property to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford for the, founding of a Lec- 
tureship of. eight lecture sermons confirm- 
ing and establishing the Christian faith, the 
confuting of heretics, the authority of the 
primitive Fathers, the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, and 
the articles of the faith as comprehended in 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 

The lecturer must be an M.A. of Oxford 
or of Cambridge, and cannot be chosen 
again. 

Although Bampton died in 1751, the first 
lecture was in 1780 and was delivered 











by the Public Orator, James Bandinel, who 
“preached eight sermons before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford at the lecture founded by 
the late Rev. and Pious John Bampton” 
(from title-page of the first lecture), 
After the extract from the Will, published 
as a sort of preface to the lectures, there is 
the following note: “The clear income of 
Mr. Bampton’s estate amounts to about 


£120 per annum.” 


According to the Uni- 


versity Calendar in 1860 the income was 
£200; in 1891, £120; in 1911 it was valued 
as from £120-£200, and in 1919, £200, 

No lecturer was appointed in 1834 and 
1835, nor in 1896, 1898, 1900, 1902, 1904, 


1906, 1908 and 1910. 


In 1911 the Calendar 


informs us that the lecture would in future 
be biennial. 

During the last two wars the Lectureship 
was suspended. 


James Bandinel, Jesus. 

Timothy Neve, Merton. 

Robert. Holmes, New College. 
John Cobb. St. John’s. 

Joseph White, Wadham. 

Ralph Churton, Brasenose. 
George Croft, University. 
William Hawkins, Pembroke. 
Richard Shepherd, C.C.C. 
Edward Tatham, Lincoln. 

Henry Kett, Trinity. 

Robert Morres, Brasenose. 

John Eveleigh, Oriel. 

James Williamson, Queen’s. 
Thomas Wintle, Pembroke. 
Daniel Veysie, Oriel. 

Robert Gray, St. Mary Hall. 
William Finch, St. John’s. 
Charles Henry Hall, Christ Church. 
William Barrow, Queen’s. 
George Richards, Oriel. 

George Stanley Faber, Lincoln. 
George Frederick Nott, All Souls. 
John Farrer, Queen’s. 

Richard Laurence, University. 
Edward Nares, Merton. 

John Brown, C.C.C. 

Thomas Le Mesurier, New College. 
John Penrose, C.C.C. 

J. B. S. Carwithen, St. Mary Hall. 
Thomas Falconer, C.C.C. 

John Bidlake, Christ Church. 
Richard Mant, Oriel. 

John Collinson, Queens. 

W. Van Mildert, Christ Church. 
Reginald Heber, All Souls. 

John Hume-Spry, Oriel. 

John Miller, Worcester. 

Charles Abel Moysey, Christ Church. 
Hector Davies Morgan, Trinity. 
Godfrey Faussett. Magdalen. 
John Jones, Jesus. 

Richard Whately, Oriel. 

Charles Goddard, Christ Church. 
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1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 


John Josias Conybeare, Christ Church. 

George Chandler, New College. 

William Vaux, Balliol. 

Henry Hart Milman, Brasenose. 

Thomas Horne, Christ Church. 

Edward Barton, Christ Church. 

Henry Soameis, Wadham. 

Thomas William Lancaster, Queens. 

Renn Dickson Hampden, Oriel. 

Frederick Nolan, Exeter. 

No Appointment. 

No Appointment. 

Charles Atmore Ogilvie, Balliol. 

Thomas Stuart Lyle Vogan, St. Edmund 
Hall, 

Henry A. Woodgate, St. John’s. 

William D. Conybeare, Christ Church. 

Edward Hawkins, Oriel. 

Samuel Wilberforce, Oriel. 

James Garbett, Brasenose. 

Anthony Grant, New College. 

Richard William Jelf, Christ Church. 

Charles Abel Heurtley, Corpus. 

Augustus Short, Christ Church. 

Rt. a Walter Augustus Shirley, New 
College. 

Edward Garrard Marsh, Oriel. 

Richard Michell, Lincoln. 

Edward Meyrick Goulburn, Merton. 

Henry B. Wilson, St. John’s. 

Jos. Esmond Riddle, St. Edmund Hall. 

William Thomson, Queen’s. 

Hon. Sam. Waldegrave, All Souls. 

John Ernest Bode, Christ Church. 

Edward A. Litton, Oriel. 

William Edward Jelf, Christ Church. 

H. Longueville Mansel, St. John’s. 

George Rawlinson, Exeter. 

James A. Hessey, St. John’s. 

Ven. Archdeacon Sandford, Balliol. 

Adam Storey Farrar, Queen’s. 

John Hannah, Lincoln. 

Thos. P. Bernard, Exeter. 

James B. Mozley, Magdalen. 

Henry Parry Liddon, Christ Church. 

Edward Garbett, Pembroke. 

George Moberly, Balliol. 

Robert Payne Smith, Christ Church. 

William Josiah Irons, Queen’s. 

George Herbert Curteis, Exeter. 

John R. T. Eaton, Merton. 

Isaac Gregory Smith, Brasenose. 

Stanley Leathes, Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

William Jackson, Worcester. 

William Alexander, Brasenose. 

Charles Adolphus Row, Pembroke. 

Charles Henry Hamilton Wright, Exeter. 

Henry Wace, Brasenose. 

Edwin Hatch, Pembroke. 

John Wordsworth, Brasenose. 

Peter Goldsmith Medd, University. 

Hon. William Henry Fremantle, All 
Souls: Fellow of Balliol. 

Frederick Temple, Balliol: Lord Bishop 
of Exeter. 

Frederick William Farrar, Trinity, Cam- 
bridge: Archdeacon of Westminster. 

Charles Bigg, Corpus. 





1887. William Boyd Carpenter, St. Catherine’s 

College, Cambridge: ‘Lord Bishop of 
ipon. 

1888. Robert Edward Bartlett, Trinity. 

1889. Thomas Kelly Cheyne, Oriel. 

1890. Ven. Henry William Watkins, Balliol: 
Archdeacon of Durham. 

1891. Charles Gore, Trinity. 

1892. Right Rev. Alfred Barry, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity, Cambridge, and late Bishop 
of Sydney, N.S.W. 

1893. William Sanday, Exeter. 

1894. John Richardson Illingworth, Keble. 

1895. Thomas Banks Strong, Christ Church. 

1896. No lecture. 

1897. Robert Lawrence Ottley, Magdalen. 

1898. No lecture. 

1899. William Ralph Inge, Hertford. 

1900. No lecture. 

1901. Archibald Robertson, Trinity. 

1902. No lecture. 

1903. William Holden Hutton, St. John’s. 

1904. No lecture. 

1905. Frederick William Bussell, Brasenose. 

1906. No lecture. 

1907. John Hamilton Francis Peile. 

1908. No lecture. 

1909. Walter Hobhouse, Christ Church and 
Hertford. 

1910. No lecture. 

1911. John Huntley Skrine, Merton. 

1913. George Edmundson, Brasenose. 

1915. Hastings Rashdall, New College. 

1917. Lectureship suspended. : 

1920. Arthur Cayley Headlam, Christ Church. 

1922. Leighton Pullan, St. John’s. 

1924. Norman Powell Williams, Exeter. : 

1926. Alfred _ John Rawlinson, Christ 

urch. 

1928. Kenneth Escott Kirk, Trinity. | ; 

1930. Laurence William Grensted, University. 

1932. Burnett Hillman Streeter, Queen’s. 

1934. Robert Henry Lightfoot, New College. 

1936. Frank Herbert Brabant, Wadham. - 

1938. Alfred Guillaume, Wadham. 

1940. George Leonard Prestige, New College. 


A. M. COLEMAN. 


CULLOMPTON IN DEVONSHIRE, THE 
PARISH AND THE PARSON. 


(See ante pp. 28, 56, 71, 96, 118, 164.) 


APPRENTICE INDENTURES: AND THE BINDING 
OF APPRENTICES. 


‘** And all Fathers, Mothers, Masters and Dames 
shall cause their Children, Servants, and Prentices 
(which have not learned their Catechism) to come 
to the Church at the time appointed, and obediently 
to hear and be ordered by the Curate, until such 
time as they have learned all that is here appointed 
for them to learn.””’ The Book of Common Prayer. 
2nd. Rubric at end of Catechism. 


HE origin of the system of binding a boy 
aS apprentice to a farmer or to a trades- 
man, until he reached the age of 21 or 25 
years, goes back many hundreds of years 
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before the year 1549, when the above rubric 
was placed in the first English Prayer Book 
of Edward VI’s reign.! 

Apprenticeships took their origin in the 
Middle Ages, when a system of guilds was 
established for the protection of the skilled 
labourer against his feudal lord. It was 
rightly judged that no progress in arts or 
sciences could be made without some proof 
of reasonable proficiency. Such appren- 
tice guilds date from the thirteenth century, 
and were noticed in Acts of Parliament in 
1388 and 1405. Binding for seven years was 
then the normal term, and this length of 
years was made compulsory during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth.2 Many children were 
bound for much longer periods, and in Cul- 
lompton for a hundred years at least after 
the Restoration the normal age of binding 
was about eight or nine years of age, and 
boys were not considered skilled and releas- 
able from their indentures until aged 24, 
and girls at the age of 21. After 1778 the 
age of release was 21 for both sexes. 

The Churchwardens and Overseers of the 
Poor, with the consent of two of the Justices 
of the Peace,were responsible for the binding 
of the apprentices, and their signatures, to- 
gether with those of the master (or mistress) 
and the apprentice (and oftentimes their 
“mark” instead of signature) occur on some 
two thousand parish indentares now con- 
tained in folders for every year from 1668- 
1832, which are kept in a chest standing on 
the top of the rood-loft.3 Much additional 
information concerning the conditions of 
labour, and the local history of these years 
following the Restoration of Charles II 
down to the accession of Queen Victoria, is 
obtainable from these indentures, and has 
been partly referred to elsewhere in the text 
of this book. The following points of inter- 
est may be summarised here: 

1. Among the professions to which the 
apprentices were bound, husbandry (that is, 
work on a farm) claims by far the majority, 
as is to be expected in a predominantly agri- 
cultural community. Housewifery comes 
next, and less than 25 per cent. of the 





1 Evan Daniel. ‘The Prayer Book, its language 
and contents,’ p. 480. 

2 5 Eliz., chap. iv. 

3 Until 1940 these two thousand and more inden- 
tures were crushed into a damp chest in the belfry 
in haphazard fashion ; some almost perished through 
damp, mice, or age 

















apprentices were bound to any of the other 
trades in the parish such as: sergeweaving, 
sergemaking, woolcombing, milling, tanning, 
baking, blacksmithing, fellmongering, shoe- 
making, cordwaining, papermaking, and car- 
pentering. 

2. Until 1752 the new year did not begin 
until 25 March, and the majority of appren- 
tices each year seems to have been “ bound” 
at the end of January. 

3. Charles II ascended the throne of Eng- 
land in 1660, on the conclusion of the Crom- 
wellian period. He dated however his reign 
from the time of the death of Charles I, and 
an interesting piece of “ Royalist” thought 
is shown on the earliest parish indentures in 
1668, which are dated “ in the twentieth reign 
of our most gracious Sovereign Lord King 
Charles Ii.” 

4, The international rivalries of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are illus- 
trated in the different titles, ascribed to the 
various English sovereigns: 

i. Charles II is described on the indentures 
as “ By the Grace of God of England, Scot- 
land, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith, etc.” 

ii. From 1685 to 1689 there is no mention 
made on the forms of the King. 

iii. On the accession of William III and 
Mary, the printed forms thus describe them: 
“ By the Grace of God of England (blank) 
France and Ireland, King and Queen, De- 
fenders of the Faith, etc.” 

Scotland was still doubtful of its allegi- 
ance, when the indentures were printed, but 
after 1691 Scotland was filled in in the blank 
in ink! This form of indenture continued 
until the final Union between England and 
Scotland in 1707, when 

iv. During the reign of Queen Anne, the 
heading reads: “ The Lady Anne, Queen of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland.” 

v. For nearly one hundred years the Eng- 
lish Sovereigns continued to claim to be also 
the Kings of France, and only after 1801 
does France disappear from their titles, and 
in 1802 for the first time the expression 1s 
used of George III—‘* By the Grace of God 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland.” 

5. With the exception of only about 4 
dozen, all the existing indentures were copied 
in ink in the properly printed forms of in- 
denture, purchased from local printers in 
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Exeter (see below). The shape, size, and 
wording of these indentures differ consider- 
ably before 1733, after which date the forms 
were standardised, and consisted of rectangu- 
lar sheets, on which the wording was printed 
horizontally. Examples of this wording are 
appended. 

6. In 1668 the indentures read :4 

This Indenture, made the ....day of .... 
in the twentieth year of the Reign of our most 
gracious Soveraign Lord Charles the Second, by 
the Grace of God of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &. 


smn . . . » Overseers of the Poor of the Parish 
of... . within ’ County of .... of the one 
part, "and . . of the same Parish and County 


aforesaid of the other part, WITNESSETH that the 
Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor of the 
Parish aforesaid, by and with the consent of .... 
of His Majesties Justices of the Peace of this 
County, whose names are subscribed, have put and 
bound forth . . one of the Poor of the Parish 
aforesaid Apprentice into, and with the said . 
to dwell from the day of the date hereof, until the 
said. . . . shall come to be of the Age of . 
and twenty years, according to the Statute in that 
case made and provided ; During all which term and 
time the said . . Shall the said . . well and 
faithfully serve in all things fit and convenient by 
an Apprentice to be done in... . shall behave 
. self honestly in words and deeds; And the 
said . doth Covenant and promise to bring up 
or catise h.. the said Apprentice to be brought 
up in hus . . . . finding and providing for h . . the 
said Apprentice Meat, Drink, Apparel, Lodging, 
Hose, Shooes, and all other things fit and necessary 
for such an Apprentice during the said term, and 
at the end thereof to discharge . well Apparelled, 
in Witness thereof the Parties abovesaid to these 
Indentures their Hands and Seals interchangeably 
have set; Given the Day and Year first above 
written . 166... 


7, Indentures were always filled in dupli- 
cate, one copy being preserved by the 
Churchwardens and Overseers, on behalf 
of the Vestry in the parish chest. They 
were so called from the two copies being 
originally indented, so as to correspond 
with each other. In days before dotted lines, 
perforated to make the division easy, were 
invented, they were usually cut in two, the 
division being curved in small half circles. 
Occasionally the pair of indentures were 
preserved in the Vestry chest, showing that 
the indenture was never made effective. 
Until 1832 all the parish indentures were 
similarly cut, . 

8. In 1669 the size of the indenture was 
twice as large as in 1668, and at the bottom 
the additional words are printed (after “well- 


4 On these indentures s is printed as f, and well 
into the eighteenth century. 





| apparelled ” and before “ 





in witness thereof 


* Wella ipparelled with two Sutes off a ell, 
the one for Working-dayes, and the other for 
Holy-dayes.” 


Both large and small sized indentures were 
used from 1670 until 1681. The age of 21 
was invariably filled in as the age of deter- 
mining the apprenticeship, 

9, In 1689 the indentures are printed on 
thinner paper, and the introductory sentence 
leaves out entirely the name of the Sover- 
eign, and begins: 


THIS INDENTURE, made the. day of 
. . in the year of our Lord one thousand, six 
hundred and . . WITNESSETH that the Church- 


+ cee and Overseers of the Poor of the Parish 
GE asec 


The names of the Churchwardens are 
added, and the printed form thus concludes: 


. . . to dwell and serve from the day of the 
date of these presents until the said apprentice shall 
accomplish h . . full age of . . years, according 
the Statutes in that Case made and provided. During 
all which term the said Apprentice h . . said Master 
shall serve in all lawfull businesses, 
according to h.. power, wit, and ability; and 
honestly, orderly, and obediently, in all things 
demean and behave h.. self towards h.. said 
Master, and all his, during the said term. 
And the said . [Employer’s name inserted] 
for h.. self, h Executors and Adminis- 
trators, doth Covenant and Grant to, and with, the 
said Churchwardens and Overseers, and their 
Successors, by these Presents, that the said . 
[Apprentice’s name inserted] . . . in hus... 
(bandry or wifery) shall be instructed, or caused to 
be taught and instructed. and h.. shall and will 
during all the Term aforesaid, find, provide, and 
allow unto the said Apprentice meet, competent, 
and sufficient Meat, Drink, and Apparel, Lodging, 
Washing, and all other things necessary and fit for 
an Apprentice. And also shall and will so provide 
for the said Apprentice that h . . be not any way a 
charge to the said Parish or Parishioners of the 
same during the said term. And at the end of the 
said Term, shall and will make, provide, and allow, 
and deliver unto the said Apprentice double Apparel 
of all sorts, good and new, that is to say a good 
new Suit for the Holy-days, and another for the 
Working-days. 


In the margin is printed “We, whose 
Names are subscribed, Justices of the Peace 
of the County aforesaid, do consent to the 
putting forth of the abovesaid .. . . Appren- 
tice, as aforesaid.” Their signatures _. 

The difference in the official spelling, i 
but twenty years, of such words as “ days” e 
and “ sutes ” is to be noticed. 

10. Throughout the eighteenth century 
this form of indenture was used, and it is 


| clear that the relief to the parish accounts, 
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through a master assuming responsibility 
for the welfare of a poor child, thus bound 
to him as apprentice, was the dominant con- 
sideration behind a system in which the wel- 
fare of the child was only a secondary con- 
sideration. The Justices appended their seals 
in some cases to these indentures. 

11. A wide variety of advertisements was 
printed by the Exeter publishers of these 
indenture forms at the bottom of the. sheets. 
Among those of interest there may be 
noticed : 

1698. Printed by Sam Darker, for Jo Pearce. 
Bookseller in Exon. 

e 1698. Printed for Thomas Butter, Bookseller in 


xon. 

1703. Printed by Sam Farley6 for Charles Yeo, 
Bookseller in Exon. 

1709. Printed by S. Farley for Phil and Margery 


€0. 

1710. Exon. printed by S. F. for Phil Bishop7 
over against the Guildhall. 

1726. EXON: Printed by G. Bishop for N. Thorn, 
Bookseller in-St. Peter’s Church-yard. - 

1727. Printed by Andrew Brice8 for Edward 
Score. Bookseller over against the Guildhall. 

1728. Printed at ExON by E. Farley over-against 
the Guildhall for AARON TOzER, Jun, Bookseller, at 
the Sign of the Bible, a little below St. Martin’s 
Lane. 

1731. EXON: Printed by JANE PRING, Bookselle:, 
two Doors below St. Martin’s Lane: where (besides 
Books and Stationary Wares of all sorted) is sold 
the best Stampt-paper and Parchment and Bonds, 
Etc, also Dr. Bateman’s Pectoral-Drops, the Grand 
Cathartick, or Great Restorer of Health, Bostock’s 
Cordial, Dr. Daffys Elixir Salutis, Dr. Stoughtons 
Elixir magnum Stomachium: Spirits of Scurvy- 
Grass golden and plain, the famous Liquid Snuff 
prepared for the Queen, Etc. Also great Variety of 
Paper Hangings for Rooms, of the newest Figures, 
and also all sorts of Maps and Prints for adorning 
of Rooms and Stair-cases, Playing Cards, Flutes, 
Flagellets, and Musick Books, all sortes of Ink and 
wel Pounce and Pounce-Boxes, with the best 
and most Variety of Mathematical and Sea-Instru- 





5 Printing -was first begun in Devonshire in 1525 
(or earlier) at Tavistock, where the Benedictine 
monks set up their own printing press. During the 
Civil Wars in 1645 the first printed matter at Exeter 
is known. There were some half-dozen printers or 
more in Exeter by the end of the seventeenth 
century. See D.A.T., xi, p. 498. 

6 Samuel Farley holds an honoured place in the 
history of printing in the West. In 1700 he was in 
partnership with Samuel Darker. In 1703 he set 


up in business on his own, and printed for Philip |’ 


Bishop at the Golden Bible over against the Guild- 
hall. In 1709 and 1713 he printed for Margery and 
Philip Yeo, booksellers, in the High Street. 

7 The first local paper, printed at Exeter, was 
produced in 1714 by Philip Bishop, and entitled 
i Exeter Mercury, or Weekly Intelligencer and 

ews. 

8 In 1720 Archer Brice started a ‘weekly paper 


ments, At very Reasonable Rates hv Wholesal 
Retail. 1727. re. 


Jane Pring’s indenture papers were not 
bought again for use in this parish! Such 
a wonderful example of advertisement may 
have led to the disappearance of all adver- 
tisements, and even the names of the printers 
on the indentures after 1732. 

12. The Vestry Minutes during the eight- 
eenth century are repeatedly concerned with 
the method of binding apprentices, and it 
was laid down that masters must not employ 
children from another parish, unless there 
were no further local boys available to be 
bound. Two major rows rent the inhabi- 
tants in 1786 and in 1806 concerning the 
scarcity of children available to be bound 
to the farmers, to provide them with the 
necessary cheap labour, and it appears that 
tradesmen in the town seemed to many of 
the boys to offer better living conditions, or 
opportunities of a good livelihood later on. 

On 19 Feb. 1786 a Vestry minute records: 

It having been mentioned to this Vestry that the 
Apprentices lately bound unto several Persons in 
this Parish for their ability was rather partial, the 
same having been confined to People within the 
Town only, while many Farmers in the country were 
left out... . It is therefore the opinion of those 
in this Vestry subscribing this order, that no Appren- 
tice whatever should be delivered of those already 
bound, nor any other Apprentice be henceforward 


bound, until the Substantial Farmers in the Parish 
be bound unto, as well as other people. 


The aggrieved tradesmen appealed to the 
next General Quarter Sessions, and at a fur- 
ther Vestry meeting on 23 April, a majority 
of those present affirmed their belief that 
“the binding of apprentices to Mr. Evans 
Frank, Messrs. Mills and Haycroft, and 
thirteen other Persons, who had given notice 
of appeal had been most improper and 
illegal.” One of the Churchwardens, two of 
the Overseers, and the Vestry Clerk added 
and signed the following note to this minute: 

“These objected to the whole business of 
the meeting, and are not in favour of the 
order.” 

On 7 April 1806 the same problem arose, 
and the Vestry decided “ Whereas it appears 
that Husbandmen are very scarce, it is re- 
commended to the Churchwardens and 
Overseers to bind boys to the Occupiers or 
Owners of Estates only, and not to consent 
to their being assigned to any Person or Per- 





called The Loyal Mercury. 


sons whomsoever.” 
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The opinions and desires of the appren- 
tices still do not appear to have been 
consulted in any way. With the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the reforms in the condi- 
tions governing the employment of children 
under fourteen in factories in the earlier 
years of the nineteenth century, it is not sur- 
prising that apprenticeship was made volun- 
tary in 1814, and brought to an end in 1834. 

13. Appeals against the continuation of 
apprenticeships during the eighteenth cen- 
tury are few in comparison to the number of 
the children bound apprentice. Various 
grounds of appeal to the Justices for release 
from the indentures could be advanced such 
as the insolvency or reduced circumstances 
of the employer, or the bad behaviour of 
the apprentice. It sometimes happened that 
an apprentice would run away from his 
master, to try to obtain work for wages in 
some other place. Advertisements would 
appear in the papers, warning persons not to 
employ the fugitive, and giving a description 
of his appearance. Such runaways, if found, 
would be brought back by the constables to 
their parish of domicile, and either taken 
back by their masters, or placed in the 
workhouse or on poor relief with their 
parents, until some other master was found, 
to whom they could be bound for the 
remainder of the term of their apprentice- 
ship. In cases of gross misbehaviour, they 
might be sent to prison. A typical “ dis- 
charge ” form from his apprentice indenture 
is appended : 9 

Whereas Complaint hath been made before us, 
Edward Simcoe Drewe and Henry Manley Esquire, 
two of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace in and 
for the said County, upon the oath of Henry 
Griffin of Cullompton in the said County, Yeoman, 
that John Williams Apprentice of the said Henry 
Griffin hath committed divers 'Misdemeanours 
against him the said Henry Griffin his Master, and 
particularly for running away from the service of his 
said Master. And whereas upon Examination 
thereof and upon Seneing the Allegations of both 
Parties, having come before us for that Purpose, 
and upon due consideration had thereof, it mani- 
festly appeareth to us, that he the said John 
Williams is guilty of the Premises so chagged against 

as aforesaid, We do, therefore, by these 
presents, discharge the said John Williams from his 
Apprenticeship to the said Henry Griffin, anything 
in any Indenturé or Indentures of Apprenticeship 
betwixt them, or otherwise to the contrary notwith- 
Standing. 1816. 


G. WATKINS GRUBB. 
* Words italicized are written in ink on the 1816 
Printed form. 





‘THE REV. WILLIAM COLE REVISITS 
STRAWBERRY HILL.— 


Saturday, March 23, 1946.—Fine Day, 
the Knats and even Butterflies abroad. 
Having a great while had a Desire to know 
how the Gothick residence of my late ever- 
esteemed honoured Freind Mr. Horace 
Walpole had fared in the War I this day 
went thither, having a Recommendation to 
one of the Fathers of the Mission founded 
by that holy Man St. Vincent of Paul, 
which Fathers now live there having built 
adjoyning it a College for the Training of 
Scholemasters, called St. Mary’s. Which 
makes me recall that Mr. Walpole would 
often speak of his House as the Convent of 
Our Lady of Strawberry, and bade me once 
consider, in his Letter of May 14, 1774, 
that Strawberry was almost the last Monas- 
tery left in England. 

I was very hospitably and agreeably 
entertained by Father D——, a young but 
learned Priest who by his fine Taste in Anti- 
quities (and especially his Knowledge of 
the antient English Poets, upon one of 
whom he has writ a learned Book) recalls 
to me my regretted Freind Mr. Gray of 
Pembroke College, but he is wholly without 
Mr. Gray’s disgustingly finical affected 
Manner. He told me that Strawberry was 
in the late War ringed about with flying 
Bombs and Rockets, but not much harmed, 
tho’ earlier some Damage occasioned by 
Firedrakes, of which I shall speak below. I 
rejoice to note that he and his Fellows have 
a very proper tender Care of the House, 
even to the placing over the Antelopes 
carved upon the Stairs (being the Walpole 
supporters) of fine brass Cages so that they 
may be admired but not harmed. 

The Father showed me where in the great 
Gallery a Fire-bomb dropt by a Prussian 
Son of a Bitch (God forgive me) had lodged 
in the Fan-vault, but a valiant Housekeeper 
leapt upon a Table and shot at it with a 
Musquet, so that it fell and did no Harm; 
surely a worthy Successour to Margaret 
Young. 

At the end of the Gallery Mr. Walpole’s 
Chapel, or Tribune, is now become a Chapel 
indeed, and the Holy Sacrament reserv’d 
therein, so that the Duc de Nivernois, when 
he pulled off his Hat on entering, did so by 
Anticipation. 

Here and there in the Windows I note 
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some painted Glass of Mr. Walpole’s and 
one Peice, of two Snakes respecting one 
another, must have been of my Gift, for I 
had it in my study at Milton, being Dr. 
Caius his arms. In the Library the fine 
painted Cieling, somewhat shaken by 
Bombs, is held in Place by a wooden Frame, 
so that Father D——, to his great Sorrow, 
cannot come at some of the Books in the 
fine pierced and painted Gothick Cases 
designed by Mr. Bentley, and still perfect. 
I read awhile in some of the noble great 
Volumes in which the learned and ingenious 
Mr. Wilmarth Lewis of Farmington in New- 
England has set forth all Mr. Walpole’s 
Letters, both written and received. My 
own Letters there too but not, I think, those 
Diaries so well set forth by Mr. Francis 
Stokes, and in them Miss Helen Waddell 
(the glory of her Sex in whom for the witty 
Excellence of her Stile and for her Erudi- 
tion lives again Mr. Walpole’s admired 
Madame de Sevigné) says such kind Things 
of me as I may not in ‘Modesty repeat. 


We drank Tea in the little Parlour open- 
ing by a Bow-window on the Terrace and a 
fine Prospect of green Lawns, and the good 
Father pressing me to take 2 peices of Sugar 
in each of 3 Cups, I showed’ Surprise at such 
Plenty. But he told me that their new-made 
Bursar, ferreting about, as is the Duty of a 
Bursar, in corners had lately found a Beau- 
fette or Cupboard full of Sugar loaves, 
forgot there since before the War. If it had 
been the miserable wretch Paddon, Bursar 
in my time at King’s College, he would 
have told none but that snotty-nosed Black- 
guard the Provost, and the Pair would have 
sold in the black Market what they could 
not stuff in their Maws. 


After Tea we went first to the orna- 
mental Bason called Po-Yang, where still 
are gold Fishes, and where the good Father, 
wishing to show that the Fountain will still 
play, well-nigh drenches his canonical 
Habit in the Process. Thence to the Chapel 
in the Wood, which alone of Mr. Walpole’s 
Buildings is something out of Repair, and 
here I put forward the Suggestion that it 
be mended and refurnished as a Memorial 
of the many Members of the College fallen 
in Battle. The Father approved the Notion, 
but perhaps more out of Courtesy than for 
its Merits, 

At parting in the Hall I looked for Mr. 











Bentley’s pierced Gothick Lanthorn, but this 
I learned was with so many more Reliques 
of Mr. Walpole at Farmington in Connecti- 
cut. And I grudge this not at all, for 
nothing can repay the Debt of us, who 
honour (Mr. Walpole’s Memory, to Mr. 
Wilmarth Sheldon Lewis. And I pray for 
him, and for the Vincentian Fathers, all 
blessings, and for myself the Cheif of Sin- 
ners, mercy. Amen. Amen. Amen, 


(Communicated by J. E. M.) 


"THE FIRST FOREIGN REVIEWS OF 

CROCE’S ESTETICA.—The investiga- 
tor of Benedetto Croce’s influence on liter- 
ary criticism will be wrong to trust Joel Elias 
Spingarn’s suggestion that his unsigned 
review of Croce’s Estetica in The Nation 
of 25 Sept. 1902 (New York, Ixxv, 252-53), 
was “the first review of the book outside 
of Italy, so far as I know” (The Dial, Chi- 
cago, lxiv, 485). It was not. Karl Vossler’s 
review in the Beilage zur Allgemeinen 
Zeitung had appeared two weeks earlier, on 
10 Sept. 1902 (No. 207, pp. 481-84). Two 
facts make this datum significant. _ First, 
although both Vossler and Spingarn were 
friends and admirers of Croce, his influence 
worked, at first, independently on the two 
of them. Second, Spingarn’s is the inferior 
review since, as he writes in The Dial, it 
merely touches on the heart of the Estetica, 
the theoretical section, which he originally 
mistook for “merely another machine- 
made ‘theory of art’.” Vossler, however, 
immediately acclaimed Croce as a great 
philosopher who had discovered a new 
America of aesthetics; and he wisely devoted 
only a paragraph of his long analysis to the 
historical section of the work. 

IRVIN EHRENPREIS. 
Indiana University. 


Two VERSIONS OF BYRON’S POEM, 

‘OSSIAN’S ADDRESS TO THE 
SUN.—In November 1872, Ellis and 
White, bdoksellers in Piccadilly, offered for 
sale at £21 the 1806 two-volume edition of 
Ossian’s ‘ Poems’ containing notes and the 
manuscript of an unpublished poem by 
Byron paraphrasing Ossian’s ‘ Address to 
the Sun.’ Richard Edgcumbe! purchased 





“1 Richard Edgcumbe (1843-1937), author _of 
‘Byron: The Last Phase,’ London, Murray, 1909 
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these volumes and showed them to John 


of Byron. Murray declared that the notes and 
the poemwere forged andreferred Edgcumbe 
to Harvey, a bookseller in St. James’s Street, 
who showed Edgcumbe an entry in the 
Harvey records listing these items as for- 
geries. Edgcumbe returned the books to 
Ellis and his money was refunded. . Ellis 
maintained that the notes and the manus- 
cript were genuine and he sold these books 
to Charles Sumner at the same price. In 
1874 the books were donated to Harvard 
University, where they still remain. This 
version of the poem will be referred to in 
this article as the Harvard Version. 

In 1886 Edgcumbe stated that the Har- 
vard Version was a forgery in a brief item 
in ‘N. and Q.2 = In 1893 William Lyon 
Phelps, unaware of the Edgcumbe article, 
quoted extensively from the Harvard Ver- 
sion in ‘The Beginnings of the English 
Romantic Movement. The Harvard Ver- 
sion appeared again in a private edition in 
June 18984 and was given wider publicity 
in December 1898 in Pierre La Rose’s 
article, ‘An Unpublished Poem By Byron, 
in The Atlantic Monthly5 

In 1898 John Murray IV published in 
London another version edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge “ from an autograph MS. 
at Newstead, now for the first time 
printed.”6 This Newstead Version appeared ! 
again in 1903 in a reprint of the E. H. Col- 
eridge edition.” 

The Harvard Version was cited in a Jena 
dissertation in 1903 based on Phelps.® 
Meanwhile La Rose had notified E. H. Col- 


2 Richard Edgcumbe, ‘ Fiction Relating to 
Byron,’ ‘ Notes and Queries’ ..., London, 7 S. 
ii, 86 (31 July 1886). 

3 William Lyon Phelps, ‘ The Beginnings of the 

ish Romantic Movement: A _ Study in 
Eighteenth Century Literature,’ Boston, 1893, 
PP. 153-154. 

‘Version of Ossian’s Address to the Sun,’ 
ie printed by Oliver B. Graves, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Z June 1898. 

5 Pierre La Rose, ‘An Unpublished Poem by 
Byron,” TheAtlantic Monthly, vol. \xxxii, pp. 810- 
814 (December 1898). 

6‘ The Works of Lord B Poe! 
London, Murray, 1898, vel i ” 229-230, edited 








by Emest Hartley Coleridge. 
7‘The Works of Lord Byron 

London, Murray, 1903, vol. i, pp. 229-231, eae | 
by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 

8 Fr. Wilmsen, ‘Ossians Einflus auf Byrons | 
Jugendgedichte,’ Berlin, 1903. 





eridge of the Harvard Version and Col- 
eridge printed this version in his 1904 
edition’ and in two editions in 1905.9 In 
1905 Paul Elmer More included the Har- 
vard Version in his edition of Byron’s 
* Poems.”!1 

In 1910 Leonard L. Mackall, E. H. Col- 
eridge’s assistant, learned from Edgcumbe 
that the Harvard Version was a forgery. 
Mackall forwarded this information to 
Phelps and to William C. Lane, Harvard 
Librarian. Phelps and Lane were amazed 
at this disclosure but they conceded that the 
evidence indicated that the Harvard Ver- 
sion was a forgery. The only other refer- 
ence to this forgery is a brief statement in 
Ernest Bernbaum’s ‘Guide Through the 
Romantic Movement.’!2 

The discolouration of the paper on only 
those pages of the Harvard Version bearing 
the notes and the poem made that manu- 
script suspect, as if something were dabbed 
on the paper to give the ink the appearance 
of age. It is odd that the forger should 
have altered the context of the Newstead 
Version at a time when the only extant copy 
was the original, unpublished manuscript. 
Odder still, the Harvard Version is superior 
to the original in its sonorous and stately 
quality and in the full even measure of its 
rhythm. 

Perhaps some light may be cast upon this 
problem when the manuscript of the New- 
stead Version is located and the handwrit- 
ings are minutely compared. The manu- 
script of the Newstead Version is as elusive 
as a dream in the night; until it is found it 
must be assumed that the Harvard Version 
is a forgery. 

HERBERT GREENBERG. 


HENRY FITZCLARENCE.—The date 
and place of death of this son of 
William IV by Mrs. Jordan are e either incor- 


Qs The Works of. Lord ‘Byron Ses es poetry, 
London, Murray, 1904, vol. vii, pp. 2-4, edited by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 

10 ‘ The Works of Lord Byron . . . Poet 
London, Murray, 1905, vol. viii, p.. 3, edited by 
Ernest Hartley ‘oleridge ; ‘ The Poetical Works of 
Lord Byron,’ London, Murray, 1905, p. 1,015, 
edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 

11 ‘ The Complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron,” 
Boston, 1905, p. 140, edited by Paul Elmer More. 
(Reprinted in 1933.) 

12 Ernest Bernbaum, * Guide Through the Roman- 
tic Movement,’ New York, 1933, p. 61. 
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rectly given, or not given at all, in all books 
of reference which I have consulted. He 
died at Allahabad, on the evening of 2 Sept. 
1817, on the fourth day of a fever (Govern- 
ment Gazette, Calcutta, 3rd Supplement, 18 
Sept. 1817; and ‘Private Journal of the 
Marquess of Hastings,’ 1858, ii, 209). He 
appears to have had a second Christian 
name, E——. 
H. BULLOCK, 
Brigadier. 


THE DEATH OF SIMON FORMAN.—In 

William Lilly’s * History of his Life and 
Times’ (1715), which is based on the holo- 
graph manuscript (Ashmole 421, f. 178 sq.), 
appears (p. 16) the following account of the 
death of Simon Forman, the astrologer and 
quack doctor (1552-1611), now chiefly re- 
membered as the author of the earliest 
account of the performances of ‘ Macbeth, 
‘The Winter's Tale, and ‘Cymbeline’: “The 
Sunday night before he died his wife and he 
being at their supper in their garden-house, 
she being pleasant, told him, that she had 
been informed he could resolve, whether 
man or wife should die first; whether shall I 
(quoth she) bury you or no? Oh Trunco, 
for so he called her, thou wilt bury me, but 
thou wilt much repent it; yea, but how long 
first, I shall die, said he, ere Thursday night. 
Monday came, all was well. Tuesday came, 
he not sick. Wednesday came and still he 
was well; with which his impertinent wife did 
{did om. MS.] much twit him in the teeth. 
Thursday came, and dinner ended, he very 
well, he went down to the water-side, and 
took a pair of oars to go to some buildings 
he was in hand with in Puddledock [at Pudle 
Dock MS.]; being in the middle of the 
Thames he presently fell down, only saying, 
an impost, an impost, and so died.” 

The punctuation is as in the first edition; 
it seems clear that “‘ yea, but how long first ” 
should be Jean Forman’s question, for in 
Lilly’s MS. there is a mark of interrogation 
after “first.” But the puzzle is the words 
“an impost.” Why should the dying astro- 
loger apostrophize a tax or the upper part of 
a pillar, on which an arch rests (O.E.D. ear- 
liest date for this use, 1664). A reference to 
the buildings he was visiting? Unlikely. 


The word may not have been correctly 
heard, though (however aptly) Forman could 
hardly be referring to himself as “ an impos- 
tor.” 


Surely what he cried out, and the 








——.. 


fatality he predicted for himself, was “an 
imposthume,” i.e., an abscess. 
sheds light on Shakespeare, so perhaps 
Shakespeare may shed light on him: 


This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace, 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 


Why the man dies. 
* Hamlet,’ IV, 4, 27. 


Moreover “ bladders full of imposthume” 
is oné of the diseases mentioned by Ther- 
sites in ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ (V, 1, 24). 

In Simon Forman’s unprinted ‘ A Treatis 
of Adam and Eve’ (MS. Ashm. 802, f. 39b) 
“Impostumation ” is the first of twenty-three 
diseases general both to man and woman, 
“and may com generally in all partes of the 
bodye,” and actually first of the eighty-six 
diseases there tabulated as incident to man- 
kind as a result of the Fall. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. 
Oxford. 


ANOTHER UNCOLLECTED POEM BY 
KIRKE WHITE (see clxxxviii. 8)—The 
following poem was sent in MS. by Henry 
Kirke White, along with a copy of the well 
known poem “To an Early Primrose” to 
the editor of the London Monthly Mirror in 
a letter dated Nottingham, 24 Jan. 1803. 
The original letter is now in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. As I do not find a 
text of the poem in the editions of Kirke 
White accessible to me, I think it worthy of 
notice in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
SONNET. To Hope. 
Delusive Phantom! Nature’s fleeting child, 
The vain, and sanguine, mocker of our woes, 
Why did’st thou haunt me? Why was I beguil’d? 
By thee, self-pleasing, chaser of repose. 
Long have thy airy cheats repell’d despair, 
Long hast thou whispered to my tortured soul, 


Tomorrow open-all thy pr ts fair, 
Tomorrow shalt thou ae the long sought 


oal. 
Poor empty babbler! Cheating are thy joys, 
And vain, and transient.—I no longer trust, 
The gilded fabrics of thy fragile Toys, 
But wait resign’d, ’till mingled with the dust, 
I leave this rugged path, where rolling years, 
But bring fresh sorrows, and but cause fresh 
tears. ‘ 
Henry Kirke WHite. Nottingham. 


The MS. shows one correction plainly, in 
line six, “tortur’d soul” was first written 
“ bleeding soul.” It is perhaps a fault not to 
have searched the Mirror, but we know that 
White’s poems were not always accepted, and 
a text from an original MS. of undoubted 
authenticity of one of his poems seems to 
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merit publication, since White is “ among 
the English poets.” While the sonnet as a 
whole perhaps may add nothing to the poet’s 
fame, | may be permitted to say that I think 
the eleventh line one of which no poet need 
be ashamed. 


‘ 


T. O. MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, New York. 


: A TALE OF TWO CITIES’ ANALOGY. 

—As it has often been asserted that the 
acquittal of Charles Darnay in ‘A Tale of 
Two Cities’ depends upon one of those 
highly improbable coincidences which so 
frequently occur in Dickens—to wit, a very 
close resemblance between the prisoner and 
another person, with the possibility, there- 
fore, of mistaken identity—it is perhaps 
worth placing on record that on 21 Jan. 1946 
a triple acquittal took place at the Central 
Criminal Court on precisely the same 
grounds. Three men were charged with 
housebreaking. Counsel for the defence 
produced three other men “ whose resem- 


blance to the accused was most striking,”: 


the Judge directed the jury to compare their 
features with the features of the three in 
the dock, and the result was a verdict of 
“Not Guilty.” The account of the trial will 
be found in The Times of 22 Jan. 1946. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 


GRANTS OF PUBLIC ARMS AFTER 

1915.—So far as I am aware no compre- 
hensive source of published information 
exists—{I have in mind Scott-Giles’ ‘ Civic 
Heraldry’ but even this is incomplete)— 
concerning grants of arms to boroughs, 
cities, commercial houses, etc., subsequent to 
the publication of the late A. C. Fox-Davies’ 
‘Book of Public Arms’ in 1916. I feel sure 
that it would be of great interest and help 
to heraldic students if readers who have 
knowledge of such grants, if only that of the 
locality in which they reside, would com- 
municate them to ‘N. and Q.’ 

PERSONAL GRANTS OF ARMS AFTER 
1928. — The same applies here; no 
collected information since the last edi- 
tion of A. C. Fox-Davies’ ‘ Armorial Fami- 


| lies’ in 1929. The communication of new 


grants from time to time would be very 
desirable. 


E. A. F. 





GHAKESPEARE AND BACON. — The 

late Dr. W. S. Melsome was convinced 
that the author of the plays must have been 
an aristocrat and a courtier (‘The Bacon- 
Shakespeare Anatomy,’ pp. x, xi, 121). It is 
only honest that we should make a present 
to Dr. Melsome’s disciples of this passage 
from Emerson’s Journal, 1853 (‘ Journals,’ 
Vili, 267): 

‘ Troilus and Cressida’ contains many of those 
sentences which have procured a fame for Shakes- 
peare quite independent of his dramatic genius: and 
which, in the clear and disengaged sentences, their 
universal aptness, imply the widest knowledge of 
men, and one would say such experience and such 
easy command as only courts and intimate know- 

ge of affairs and habits of command could 
bestow. It requires the habits of Leicester and 
Essex, of Burleigh and Buckingham, to’ speak the 
expressed essence of life in so large and so easy a 


phrase. 
D. Q. 


AN IMPOSSIBLE METAPHOR.—Lytton 
Strachey, in his ‘ Portraits in Miniature ’ 
(“ Creighton ”) writes: 

It is a curious cross-section of history that 

Creighton offers to the view. He has cut the great 
tree so near to the ground that leaf and flower have 
vanished; but he has worked his saw with such 
steadiness and precision that every grain in the 
wood is visible, and one can look down at the 
mighty structure, revealed in all its complex solidity 
like a map to the mind’s eye. 
But it is just the mind’s eye that Strachey is 
not using. A cross-section through a tree 
reveals nothing but the rings which mark 
the yearly growth of the tree. It is Strachey 
himself who italicizes the word down. Surely 
to realise the exquisite absurdity of the whole 
passage, one does not need to be 


A SOMETIME CABINET-MAKER. 


RHYMES UPON ANCIENT FAMILIES 
(See ante p. 186)—To the very interest- 

ing list of ancient family rhymes given by 
Mr. J. E. LLoyp may be added one having 
reference to the old Shropshire family of 
Cludde : 

Long as old Wrekin on his base stands good, 

So long may Orleton boast the name of Cludde. 

As a matter of fact, the connection of the 
Cludde name with Orleton came to an end 
with the marriage of the heiress of that 
family with the late Hon. R. C. Herbert, son 
of a former Earl of Powis. 


G. S. HEwIns. 
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9 ° 
Readers’ Queries. 
OPSON ALIAS ONGLEY.—William 
Ongley was Cornet, 27th Light 
Dragoons, 13 Nov. 1800; lieut., 7th Light 
Dragoons, 25 July 1801, and in 29th (re- 
numbered 25th in 1804) Light Dragoons, 14 
Aug. 1801; captain in 25th L.D., 18 May 
1809, and in 8th L.D., 1 Jan. 1811. He 
went on half-pay of the 7th Garrison Bn., 
8 April 1813, and retired by the sale of his 
commission, 19 Nov. 1825. He changed 
his name to Hopson, 8 March 1824 (London 
Gazette, p. 395). He was living at 16 Rut- 
land Gate, and a voter at Sittingbourne, 
Kent, in 1852 (Kent Poll Book). He died 
at Sloane Street, London, 2 Feb. 1855, aged 
78 (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1855, i. 440). 
Who was his wife? He is said to have 
married in London, possibly between 1812 
and 1816, Mary ——-: their first child was 
born in the parish of St. Pancras in 1816 or 
1817 (see clix. 21). 





H. BULLOCK. 


RAILWAY SIGNALS.—The last words of 
Book III, chapter ix, of ‘Our Mutual 
Friend,’ are: “The train as it cleared the 
stations, all knowingly shutting up their 
green eyes and opening their red ones when 
they prepared to let the boofer lady pass.” 
Assuming that Dickens is correct in this 
statement, can anyone say when, and for 
what reason, the precisely opposite practice 
of our time was adopted at railway stations? 
W. H. WELPLY. 


WELL’S ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON’ (See 

clxxxv. 379). 25. Machell Stace (iv. 257, 
n. 2).—I have not been able to discover when 
this London bookseller died. He was appar- 
ently living in 1812, as in that year John 
Nichols wrote of him, “This respectable 
veteran has long been famous for his pro- 
found skill in pictures, coins and every 
species of virtui” (‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ iii, 
664). His books, “a singularly valuable 
collection,” were sold by auction in 1808. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1812, 1xxxii. pt. i, 
645. 

L. F. POWELL. 


LOFTY CHIMNEY STACKS.—It is stated 
that at Hams Hall Electric Power Sta- 


“A 





—_— 


tallest chimney stack in Great Britain (400 
feet high), and that that, together with a 
second one, in course of erection, will be the 
two highest in the world. Which chimney 
stack in Britain had previously held the 
record for height? At Courtauld’s factory, 
Wolverhampton, are two stacks of (I believe) 
360 feet. The one at Dobson and Barlow's, 
Bolton, Lancashire, was formerly 365 feet 
high, and was afterwards reduced to 323 feet. 
An excellent illustration of this stack formed 
the frontispiece to an Encyclopedia of Useful 
Arts, published about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Other British stacks of great 
height are those of Schwabe’s Mill, Rhodes, 
Lancashire, 339 feet, and Townsend’s, Dun- 
das, Glasgow. 
G. S. HeEwins. 


UNIVERSITY GOWN.—I should be very 
pleased if any reader could tell me 
where I could obtain information on the 
evolution of the university gown. 
THOMAS KEANneyY. 


LOUSE UPON THE LOCKS OF 
LITERATURE.”’—Who called whom 
this? 

C.& 


a THE MANNER BORN ” (‘ Hamlet,’ 
I, iv, 15).—In a recent serious American 

book this phrase appears with the spelling 

manor. Is this a recognized varient? 


D. Q. 


(GOOD FRIDAY.—Why is Good Friday 
called Good Friday some Americans 
here have asked. 


L. B. 
Bombay. 


FIELD-MARSHAL WADE.—Where did 
he die? He is buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 
H. A. 


REBECCA WILLIAMS.—A_ poet who 
wrote ‘ The Ways of Fate.’ Biographi- 
cal details wanted. ae 


OURCE WANTED.—Who first said: “ Self 
government is better than good government.”? 
That has been the root of my political conduct all 
my life but I can’t find it. G. M. Y. says that 
he is sure that it isn’t the Utilitarians. It sounds to 


G. R. 
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Replies. 


LORD SCROPE’S WILL, 1400 (cxe. 170, 

218, 240).—Was the fine linen or lawn 
woven at Rennes or at Reims? _ Besides 
the mentions of raines, reynes, etc., quoted 
in ‘O.E.D.’ s.v. raines from Chaucer and 
other English authors, there are a number 
of references to a fine fabric de rens in 
Continental documents and books, e.g., 
teles de lin darens (telle de lino derens z) in 
Marco Polo’s chapter on Mutifili. | Heyd, 
Histoire du’ Commerce du Levant, 1936, 
I, 418; Il, 442, 706, 707, and Bratianu, 
Le Commerce Génois dans la Mer 
Noire, 1929, 178, 189, 321, both take 
Rens to be Reims with no quoted authority 
and no hesitation, just as the ‘ O.E.D.’ says 
raines was woven at Rennes. I have found 
no ancient or modern statement at which 
place the fabric was actually woven; and the 
only ancient spelling of Rennes I have 
found is la ville de Renes in 1357 (Annales 
de Bretagne VII, 1891, p. 316, quoting 
B.M., Add. charters, 18), and the Latin 
adjective redonensis two or three times. In 
La Chronique de Rains (Reims), 1837, a 
transcript of the thirteenth century MS. 454 
(fonds de Sorbonne) we read eschvinnage a 
Rains (p. 9) and coronés a Rains (p. 10); 
and in Archives admin. de la Ville de Reims, 
1839, there are many examples of the Latin 
Remis, Remensis, and in French documents 
maistres dou mestier des drapiers de Rains 
qui font dras a Rains (Vol. I, pt. 2, p. 962) 
and many other cases of Rains with a few of 
Reins at dates from 1278 to 1329 (Vol. I, pt. 
2, 608, 617, 618, 623, 962, 963 (la vile de 
Rains), 966 (bourjois de Reins), 969, 972, 
990; II, pt. 1, 587, 601, etc.). I have seen 
somewhere that Reims was famous for cloth 
(Cf. drapiers de Rains above), and in an 
early volume of Annales de Bretagne | 
noticed that linen weaving was not among 
the industries of Rennes in the sixteenth 
century, but failed to note the references. 
The passage in Marco Polo puzzled the 
early editors; Charton, Voyages Anc. et 
Mod., simply changed darens to de laine, 
and Yule rendered it ingeniously but doubt- 
fully “tissue of spider’s web”: but Bene- 
detto has printed de rens, remarking that 


: _ de Rheims ” are mentioned by Frois- 
sart. 








A. C. MOUuLE. 





‘TUER LE MANDARIN (exc. 215).—A 

more recent authority, Professor Othan 
Guerlac of Cornell University says (Les 
Citations Frangaises: Paris, Colin, 1933) 
that nobody has ever been able to find this 
passage in the works of Rousseau. He 
thinks that Balzac had read in Chateau- 
briand’s Génie du Christianisme (Part I, Bk. 
vi, ch. 2) the passage: “Si tu pouvais par 
un seul désir tuer un homme a la Chine et 
hériter de sa fortune en Europe . . . con- 
sentirais-tu 4 former ce désir?” and had 
subsequently added the mandarin and got it 
into his head that he had read it in J.-J. 
Rousseau. 

Jn Ee M: 


MORE FOR THE O.D.Q. (cxe. 169).— 

(2) The Compilers have perhaps over- 
looked the quotation in *‘ O.E.D.’ s.v. Shout- 
ing, vbl. sb. 1 (d), from 1842 Apperley, ‘ Life 
Sportsman,’ “ It’s all over but shouting. . . 
Antonio’s dead as a hammer.” 

(11) “Little and often [fills the purse]” 
is rather in the nature of a proverb. Sev- 
eral early instances are given in the ‘O.D. 
Proverbs ’ and in Apperson’s ‘ English Pro- 
verbs.’ 

While on the subject of the “O.D.Q.’, I 
may perhaps be allowed to touch on another 
point. Sic transit gloria mundi is there 
referred (p. 537) to Thomas a Kempis, 
‘Imitatio Christi, ch. 3, § vi. This is, I 
think, not quite accurate. What the author 
of the ‘ Imitation’ wrote was ‘O quam cito 
transit gloria mundi.’ Now, in Addis and 
Arnold’s ‘ Catholic Dictionary’ (1893), s.v. 
Pope, (y) ‘Coronation of the Pope,’ it is 
stated that: 

“As the Pope enters the church [St. 
Peter's] a clerk of the papal chapel holds 
up before him a reed surmounted by a 
handful of flax. This is lighted: it flashes 
up for a moment and then dies out at once 
as the chaplain chants ‘Pater sancte, sic 
transit gloria mundi.’ This is done three 
times, . . Rite dating from latter part of 
fourteenth century [i.e., earlier than the 
* Imitation *].” ‘ 

The words in question, it will be ob- 
served, form the second half of a hexa- 
meter and probably come originally from 
some (lost?) Latin poem. 

HP Es. 


(6) “ The father of history and lies” I 
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think must be Herodotus, and the phrase 
appears to be a combination (but whose?) 
of “ The father of history” and the words 
applied to the Devil in St. John viii, 44: 
“a liar and the father thereof.” 


J. DR. 


23. “ There is always room at the top.” 
““ Daniel Webster (1782-1852), when advised 
not to become a lawyer as the profession 
was overcrowded,” said the above. See 
‘Famous Sayings and their Authors,’ 
Edward Latham. 2nd ed., 1906, p. 65. 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 


BATTLE OF BOSWORTH (cxc. 147, 195). 

—Since my original reply to the 
above query I have ascertained that, in 
addition to those I quoted as killed, the 
slain included Sir Richard Ratcliffe and Sir 
Robert Brackenbury on Richard III’s side. 
My authority, ‘The Dictionary of English 
History,’ by Sir Sidney Low and F. S. Pulling 
(1928 edition), adds that “the only person 
of note in Henry’s army who was slain was 
his standard-bearer, Sir William Brandon, 
who is said to have been killed by Richard 
himself.” 

WILFRED H. HOLpDEN. 


William Wimberley, born about 1455, 
was at the battle of Bosworth as a retainer 
of Lord Stanley’s. He removed from his 
home in Lancashire to Lincolnshire, and 
settled (it is said the year after the battle) 
at South Witham where his descendants 
held lands, and lived for nearly three hun- 
dred years thereafter. The pedigree of his 
family was attested by his great grandson, 
Bevill Wimberley, in 1634, in the Visitation 
by the Heralds to Lincolnshire. 


DouGLas WIMBERLEY. 


OUR FIRST EDITOR (cxc. 169)—W. J. 
Thoms had already used the very 
appropriate “ silken line” verses in his pre- 
face to the second volume of ‘N. and Q.’ 
on | June 1850. There he ascribes them to 
an “ Arabian poet.” 
J. E. M. 


(CARPENTER (clxxxii. 177)—My request 
at the above reference for personal par- 





ticulars of Major George William Wallace | 


Carpenter unfortunately remains 





unans- | 


wered; the following additional details singe 
found, may prove of interest. In 1858 he 
successfully defended an appeal to the 
House of Lord respecting his grandfather's 
will and was permitted by a majority judg. 
ment to retain the fortune, amounting to 
close upon half a million, which the testator 
had no doubt intended for him. (See The 
Times, 16 July 1858). In August 1887 he 
was provisionally authorised to raise a 
volunteer corps of cyclist guides but when 
the next year the corps was officially accepted 
as the 26th Middlesex (Cyclist) R.V.C. [after. 
wards 47th (2nd London) Divisional Signals, 
Royal Corps of Signals (T.A.)], he declined 
the command owing to ill-health. (‘The 
London Cyclist Battalion,’ London, 1932), 


H. C. CaRDEW-RENDLE, 


THE PHRASE “PRIME MINISTER” 

(cxc. 78).—* Prime Minister ” is quoted 
as being current in 1674. Here is an inter- 
esting quotation, showing the use of First 
Minister, in the year 1661. 

Under no title but of being First Minister, a title 
so nawly translated out of French into English, that 
it was not understood enough to be liked, every 
= would detest it for the burden it was attended 
wiih. 

—Clarendon, Autobiography, 1, 420 (1661). 

The above extract is quoted by Léon 
Cahen, ‘The Prime Minister in France and 
England During the Eighteenth, Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries,’ edited by Alfred 
Coville and Harold Temperley, Cambridge, 
19355, (p.. 32; 

FRASER MACKENZIE. 

Aberdeen. 


(COMPOSERS (cxc. 148).—Beethoven was 

buried against the south wall of the 
Wihrenger Cemetery, Vienna, near the 
middle, on Thursday, 29 March 1827. The 
grave having been neglected, Beethoven's 
remains were exhumed, together with those 
of Schubert, and re-interred on 21 June 1888 
in the Central Cemetery. A report of the 
latter incident is to be found in The Times 
of 22 June. 

Moussorgsky was born on 16/18 March 
1835, at Kanevo, Government of Pskov. He 
died on his 42nd birthday in 1881, at the 
Military Hospital of Saint Nicholas, St. 
Petersburg. 


RONALD F, NEWMAN. 
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The Library. 


C. F. Prouty: George Gascoigne’s A Hun- 
dreth Sundrie Flowres. (University of 
Missouri Studies. Vol. xvii, No. 2). 1942, 
pp. 306. $2.50. 


PROFESSOR Prouty’s critical edition of 

the ‘Hundreth Sundries Flowres, 
arranged after most careful study of all the 
available texts “as nearly as originally 
planned by Gascoigne” is a welcome piece 
of scholarship, and a useful companion to 
the same scholar’s painstaking biography, 
‘George Gascoigne, Elizabethan Courtier, 
Sdidier and Poet’ (Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1942). The introduction 
clears a number of knotty problems, such as 
the original form of the work, the conven- 
tional use of emblems or posies in Early | 
Elizabethan poetry, and certain literary 
affiliations of Gascoigne’s work. The dis- 
cussion of the purely bibliographical evi- 
dence for the original sequence of Gas- 
coigne’s poems is perhaps less fascinating 
than the masterly analysis and _ historical 
appreciation of his use of certain “ posies ~ 
to denote separate groups of poems in his 
work. From an investigation of these 
emblems and of the inter-relation of the 
poems to which they are appended, Professor 
Prouty convincingly concludes that contrary 
to certain earlier critics all the poems con- 
tained in ‘ A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres ’ are 
by Gasgoigne, thus dismissing Ward’s theory 
ofa possible part authorship by Queen Eliza- 
beth’s great favourite, Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton. In discussing the Elizabethan liking for 
emblems, Professor Prouty also materially 
adds to our knowledge of the social customs 
of the period. 

Gascoigne’s literary importance, perhaps 
because of discussion in the biographical 
volume, is relegated to an interesting final 
chapter of the introduction that contains 
much shrewd criticism. It is, however, sur- 
prising to find statements like “In neither 
his life nor his work does Gascoigne give 
any indication of that serious attitude 
towards literature and particularly poetry 
Which is so significant in the utterance of 
the ‘newe poet’ of the Shepherd’s Calen- | 
dar” (p. 40) or “To Gascoigne literature | 
was never an end itself, it was always the | 
means to an end” (p. 41). Surely Gat- | 
coigne’s endeavours to widen the horizon of | 











Early Elizabethan literature by bringing 
Petrarch, Ariosto, Aretine, and the poetry of 
the Italian Renaissance in general to the 
knowledge of his contemporaries (cp. also 
his translations of drama, and his associa- 
tion with the advanced Gray’s Inn set) show 
his concern for literature whatever the social 
limitations of the period were. Indeed, the 
most surprising fact about Gascoigne is the 
clash between his “ Italianate ” intentions in 
the vein of Petrarch and Ariosto and the 
hopeless gaucherie and awkwardness of most 
of his verse. It is not lack of seriousness 
that prevents Gascoigne, and indeed other 
early Elizabethan poets, e.g. Turberville, 
Puttenham, etc., from becoming such crafts- 
men as Spenser and Sidney, nor is it due to 
any half-heartedness about their poetic mis- 
sion, but rather to the time-lag between the 
readiness to embrace new ideas, and the pre- 
valence of obsolete forms for the expression 
of these ideas. Wyatt, writing in the genera- 
tion preceding Gascoigne, was curiously 
enough less affected by this dilemma because 
he was not subject to the same sterile tradi- 
tion of semi-alliterative verse to which Gas- 
coigne so frequently adheres. For however 
much Gascoigne alludes to Chaucer (his 
references are always to the Troilus, never 
to the Canterbury Tales) and borrows from 
Ariosto (he signally fails in translating the 
graceful simplicity of the Italian poet), his 
most characteristic lines with their clogging 
alliteration and lumbering movement are 
descended from ‘ Piers Plowman’ and the 
moralities with their medieval implications, 
not from the swift stanzas and polished 
couplets of the “ Humanist” Chaucer. In 
Chaucer English Literature made its first 
altogether satisfactory contact with the 


| Italian Renaissance and fortunately Chaucer 


commanded a form suitable for such con- 
tact; Gascoigne, in attempting a repetition 
of such contact by way of Petrarch and 
Ariosto, necessarily fails as a poet in that he 
is unable to shape the metrical tradition of 
his day according to his needs. Much more 
metrical experiment was required to trans- 
plant the Petrarchan tree to England. Be- 
cause of laying so much stress on Gas- 
coigne’s social environment, his place-seek- 
ing adventures, and his contacts with the men 
of the day, Professor Prouty has perhaps 
omitted from his introduction a detailed 
account of this revealing dilemma. 

The Textual Notes and Variants are alto- 
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gether excellent, and give a full picture of 
the bibliographical problems of Gascoigne’s 
work. The Critical Notes are helpful, but 
dwell perhaps too much on purely lexico- 
graphical explanations of words, easily found 
in standard dictionaries, and on_ stock- 
phrases, which the editor himself confesses 
to be current in the whole Elizabethan litera- 
ture. On the other hand, such troublesome 
words as “ phansy” and “ phantasy,” used 
by almost every writer of the time in widely 
varying senses, might have been analysed 
more thoroughly. In one case a really 
obscure reference is glossed over too lightly: 
When Gascoigne says (No. 9, 5-6): 

And golden: Marcus he, that swayd the Romain 

sword, ~.* 
Bare wittiésse of Boemia, ‘by credite of his 
word. 

Professor Prouty asserts “ possibly medieval 
romances connected Marcus Aurelius with a 
Queen of Bohemia,” which really only 
deepens the mystery. Yet minor criticisms 
apart, Professor Prouty’s work certainly 
presents a substantial advance on Cunliffe’s 
earlier edition. 


Presteigne Past and Present. 
Howse. 


7s. 6d.) 
OF all varieties of exploration along the 

branching by-ways of history can any 
be more profitable than those that lead us 
among the rural parishes and their small 
urban centres? Certainly none are more 
enjoyable to follow when we have a leader 
so competent as Mr. Howse in this well- 
planned little work—apparently that of a 
resident from childhood. After sketching in 
his first chapter a restful picture of Prest- 


By W. H. 
(Jakemans Ltd., Hereford; 1945. 


eigne in 1945, he outlines the story of that . 


part of old Powysland in which the Radnor- 
shire market-town grew up under the rule of 
the Lords Marchers. As the narrative be- 
comes more circumstantial it gradually 
focuses on Presteigne itself, and depicts its 
development from the Middle Ages down to 
the present day. 

The main features of Presteigne’s history 
and of its change-resisting public life are 
laid comprehensively before the reader with- 
out personal bias or prejudice. They belong 
necessarily to the same categories as those 
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of most Border towns of this class. Of the 
minor matters peculiar to the place a few 
may be mentioned as tasting samples. Near 
it Offa’s Dyke can be seen at its best. The 
Church Register, beginning at 1561, is the 
earliest in the county. The “last wolf” jg 
recorded as having been killed in Radnor 
Forest in Tudor days, but the last flails are 
still in use in the same district. Not far 
from Presteigne lived “ Black Vaughan ” of 
Hergest, whose story Conan Doyle adapted 
for his ‘Hound of the Baskervilles.’ The 
original tradition is related at length by Mr. 
Howse. The remarkable old folk-practice 
called “ squatting,” of which other instances 
have been noted in Wales and the western 
parts of England—the erecting of a cot 
on common land in a single night, lighting a 
hearth-fire before sunrise, enclosing ground, 
and claiming freehold rights thenceforward 
—found here a successful champion in a 
prominent solicitor and banker. 

The book concludes with its second dis- 
cussion of the town’s name, considerable 
additions to the Radnorshire dialect, a good 
though improvable Index, and even a section 
of Addenda resulting from further research. 
Twenty-one photographic illustrations on 
plate paper, a town-plan and a map of the 
district grace the volume, of which the print- 
ing and production are on the whole highly 
creditable. The correctness of Welsh spell- 
ings is an unusual virtue in an English text. 
The name of “Skin Cross Corner,” where 
the stocks formerly stood, deserved a word 
of explanation, if possible. If not a misprint, 
the extant place-name “ Clatterbrune ” (page 
66) is noteworthy also. It does not appear 
on the plan showing the Clatter Brook, which 
name is glossed, but ambiguously, on page 
120. To the formerly annual “ Rope-pull- 
ing ” (page 63) may be compared the once- 
customary tug-of-war across the Wye at 
Builth twenty miles away. ‘For “ effentia 
bine” a malt liquor (page 75), we should 
perhaps read essentia. 


NoTicES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspon 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme- 
diately after the exact headine—the numbers. of 
the series volume and page at which the contribu- 
tion in question is to be found. 
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